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SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


The highly successful seminars held in 1935 and 
1938 will = followed at Princeton this Summer by a 
third under the direction of Professor Philip K. Hitti. 
From June 21 to August 2 visiting lecturers wil! deal 
with several phases of Islamic and Arabic studies, in- 


cluding the study of Moslem culture in Spain and 
Sicily, "thee regular courses will cover Arab history 
and literature, Takia: history, Islamic art and archae- 
ology, and the Arabic, Turkish and Persian languages, 
Information on fees and enrollment is obtained from 
Dr. Nabih A. Faris, P. O. Box 342, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 








TOCHARIAN 

Approximately fifty years ago the unexplored wastes 
of central Asia first began to deliver up secrets of long- 
buried civilizations to the scrutiny of western scholar- 
ship. Manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, etc., 
and also in languages hitherto unknown, written with 
various alphabets of northern India, began to find their 
way into the hands of Russian and Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment agents in Chinese Turkestan, and thence to 
St. Petersburg, Calcutta and London. They were writ- 
ten on practically everything that can be used for 
writing: paper, wood, bark, palm leaves, reeds, silk and 
headloe. 

The decipherment and publication of these scattered 
fragments, carried on through the ‘nineties chiefly by 
A. F. R. Hoernle, led immediately to great interest in 
the European centers of learning interest so great 
that expeditions were immediately planned for the sys- 
tematic exploration and investigation of the sand-buried 
cities of these little known regions. The most important 
were those of Marc Aurel Stein in 1goo-1, chiefly con 
cerned with the region of Khotan, of A. Griinwedel 
and A. von Le Coq who investigated especially the 
ruins about Turfan in the northeast from 1g02 to 1907, 
and of P. Pelliot at Kucha, 1g06-8. All the manuscript 
materials had be transported to Calcutta, London, 
Berlin or Paris, there to be sorted, put in order and 
deciphered. 

In the meantime work on the scattered fragments 
had continued. It became clear that one of these lan- 
guages, chiefly from the region of Khotan, was related 
to Iranian and Sanskrit; hence the earlier name North 
Aryan, now replaced by Sacian, since it is commonly 
believed to have been the language of the Sacae who 


gen creat at 9 Na ae 


once occupied the Pamir plateau but after the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era had settled in northwest India. 

By far the greatest interest was aroused by a lan- 
guage written with the Brahmi alphabet in documents 
originating chiefly from the northern Tarim basin, in 
the region roughly Kucha-Turfan. Although the first 
text, nial for the most part correctly deciphered, had 
been published by Hoernle in 1893,! progress was slow 
because of the fragmentary nature of the manuscripts. 
However, in articles published in 1907-8,? Professor E. 
Leuman was able to establish that the language was 
‘non-Aryan’ (as opposed to the ‘Aryan’ language later 
identified as Sacian), though probably likewise Indo- 
European; but the mass of material accumulated at 
Berlin by Griinwedel and von Le Coq had to be ar- 
ranged and studied before any conclusions founded on 
solid bases could be made. Finally in 1908 the two 
scholars charged with this task, FE. Sieg and E. Siegling, 
published the result of a year or more of study a the 
documents: Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen.3 

In this first basic study, Sieg and Siegling recognized 
at once that they were de aling not with a single Jan- 
guage but rather with two, in many ways closely re- 
lated, yet in others strikingly divergent, languages or 
dialects which for want of better terms they called 
Tocharian A and Tocharian B. The Griinwedel-von Le 
Coq materials from Turfan abounded in both dialects 
apparently in utter confusion. All previous publications, 
as well as the Pelliot materials of which the publication 
was later begun by Professor Sylvain Lévi, be ‘longed to 





lJournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 62.3of. 
2Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
61.648ff., 62.83ff. 


3Sitzungsberichte der kgl. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften 1908.g15ff. 
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dialect B.4 Sieg and Siegling definitely established the 
Indo-European character of the language. Comparisons 
of words drawn from such stable elements of the 


A 


Numerals: 


3 tre 

4 °stwar 

5 pan 

6 sak 

7 spat 

8 okat 

Q nu 
10 sak 
20 wiki 
100 kant 


B 


tral 
stwer 
pis 
skas 
sukt 
okt 
nn 
sak 
ikam 
kante 


Nouns of relationship: 


S pacar 
madcar 
pracar 
ckacar 

Ssar 


pats 


Natural phenomena, etc.: 


want 
man 


tkham 


pacer 
macer 
procer 
tkacer 
ger 
soya 


mene 


puwar, pwar 


war 
kem 


Parts of the body: 


ak 


kanwem _ kenine (dual) 


SSpal 


ek 


sanwem (dual) 


kam 


keme ‘tooth’ 


Probably also: 


poke 
pe 


pauke 


pai 


Animal names: 


ko 
ku 


hronse 


Miscellaneous, especially primitive 
kokale ‘wagon’ 
ost ‘house’ 
pink- ‘write, paint’ 
mely- ‘press’ 


kukal 
wast 
pik- 
malyw- 
nom 
wak 





4Etude des documents tokhariens de la mission Pelliot, Journ- 


al asiatique 17 (1911) 431ff., 18 (1911) rroff. 


yakwe 
okso 
kronse ‘bee’ 


nem 


wek 


VOCABULARY 
Greek 


Tpeis 

TETTAPES 
, 

TEVTE 


d€xa 
Dor. fika TL 


c , 
€-KaTOV 


Tartnp 
pyTHp 
dbpatwp 
Ouyarnp 


vids (<< *suyus) 


, 
TOOLS 


pny 


Tip 
Our 


dac€ (oc<*ky) 
you 

xepadr ‘head’ 
yévus 


, ‘ ’ 
youdos ‘peg 
TNXUS ‘arm’ 


, 
TOUS 


KVOV ‘dog’ 


technical terms: 
KvKkXos ‘wheel’ 


” 
AOTV 


Latin, etc. 


tres 

quattuor 

Skt. panca 

SCX 

septem 

octo 

novem (Skt. nava-) 
decem 

vigintt 

centum 


pater 
mater 
frater 


Skt. dubitar- ‘daughter’ 


soror (Skt. svasar-) 


Skt. pati- ‘lord, husband’ 


ventus ‘wind’ 
mensis ‘month’ 
OE fyr ‘fire’ 

Skt. vari ‘water’ 
Hitt. tekan ‘earth’ 


oc-ulus (dim.) ‘eye’ 
genu ‘knee’ 


OE cinn ‘chin’ 


Skt. jambha- ‘tooth’ 


pés ‘foot’ 
OE cai ‘cow’ 


equus ‘horse’ 


Skt. uksan-, OE oxa ‘ox’ 


OHG hornuz, OE hyrnet ‘hornet’ 


Skt. vastu- ‘city’ 
pingo ‘paint’ 

- ¢ e , 
mol6 ‘grind 
nomen ‘name’ 
vdx ‘voice’ 





5On the palatalization of k, s, t ete. cf 


. below. 


vocabulary as the numerals, nouns of relationship, and 
words pertaining to natural phenomena, the physical 
universe, etc., were obvious. 
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PHONOLOGY 

The historical grammar of Tocharian remains largely 

» be written. The phonology is particularly baffling, 
caaiiihe the vocalism. A few of the most elementary 
conclusions, however, may be reviewed. All the Primi 
tive Indo- European bilabial stops appear as p, all the 
dental stops as t, all the guttural see of all three 
series (palatal, velar, labiovelar) as k: g. (bilabials) 
Lat. pater : Toch. A pacar ‘father’ an sure example 
of b); Skt. bhratar, Lat. frater : Toch. A pracar 
‘brother’; (dentals) Lat. trés : Toch. A tre ‘three’; 
Lat. ador ‘spelt’, Goth. atisk ‘field of grain’ : Toch. A 
ati ‘grass’; Skt. dha-, Grk. ri@yme ‘put, place’ : Toch. 
A ta- ‘lay’; (palatals) Lat. centum, Skt. gatam : Toch. 
A kant ‘100; Lat. (g)ndscé, Skt. jan- : Toch. A 
knan- ‘know’; Grk. retyos ‘wall’, Skt. dib- ‘smear’ 
Toch. A Stsek- ‘form’, B tseke ‘sculpture’; (velars) Lat. 
cadé, Lith. kauti ‘strike’ : Toch. A ko- ‘kill’; Lat. 
Lith. dugti ‘grow’ : Toch. A okar 
‘growth’, B oks- ‘grow’; ‘Gek. d-Aoxos, Slav. su-logn 
‘bed-fellow, wife’ : Toch. A lake ‘lying wat (labio- 
velars) Lat. quod ‘what’, Lith. kad ‘that’ : Toch. A 
kuc ‘what’; Lat. venid, Skt. gam- : Toch. A kam-, 
kum- ‘come’; Grk. réppa ‘ashes’, Lith. dé gti, Skt. dab- 
‘burn’ : Toch. A 5tsak- ‘burn’. 

Characteristic of Tocharian consonantism 1s widespread 
palatalization, the exact conditions of which, however, 
are not clear. Primitive Tocharian (PToch) ¢ appears 
variously as c (phonetically [tS ]) or ts, e. g. A pacar, 
macar : Lat. pater, mater; cam ‘that’ : Grk. roy, Skt. 
‘second’; pant masc. 
camp- ‘be able’, 


auged ‘increase’, 


tam: wat masc. beside wei fem. 
beside fem. acc. sg. pancam ‘fifth’; 
beside tampe ‘might’, etc.; or: pats Skt. patis ‘lord’; 
tsak- : Skt. dah- ‘burn’; tsdr- ‘separate’ : Grk. 8€pw 
‘flay’, Eng. tear, etc. ts is further palatalized to § in 
certain verb forms, cf. pret. act. 
(above), or ‘alp- beside tsalp- ‘pass over’ 
beside tsém- ‘grow’, etc. This change rarely occurs 
outside the verb, notably however in sak ‘1o’ : Lat. 
decem, etc. On the other hand § is the regular palatali- 
zation of PToch. k, e.g. Stwar : Lat. quattuor ‘4’; 
sanwem (du.) : Lat. gena ‘cheekbone’; sam : Grk. 
yy ‘woman’; likewise in the verb, e.g. Smas subj: 
38g. to kim- ‘come’ (: Lat. venio, Eng. come), etc. 
Likewise s appears as s (a type of sh sound), for 
example, in sak ‘6’, spat ‘7 (: Lat. sex, septem), 
span ‘sleep’ (: Lat. somnus<*swepnos), etc., and 

as fi in fom ‘name’ (: Lat. némen), nu ‘g (: Lat. 
novem) and fin ‘new’ (: Lat. novus), etc. Even | and p 
have palatalized forms, ly and py, e.g. klyos- ‘hear’ be 
side klots ‘ear’ (: Grk. krdvo , ey lyok- pret. stem 
to luk- ‘make light’, mid. ‘shine’ (: Lat. laced ‘shine’, 
etc.) ; pyaks, pyakds ‘stake, post’ (probably ee 
pang6é ‘make firm, fix’), etc. In dialect B palatalized 
w appears as y: cf. yente beside A want ‘wind’ (: Lat. 
ventus), or B yas- beside A was- ‘dress’ (: Lat. vestio). 


382. sasrast to tsar- 
and Sam 


As regards vowel development, Tocharian still pre- 
sents rvs knottiest problem the linguist has ever faced. 
Only the treatment of diphthongs seems clear: all the 
inherited ¢ diphthongs appear as e in dialect A but as 
ai in B, and the # diphthongs appeer as o in A but au 
in B, eg. A tre, B trai ‘3° <*treyes (: Skt. trayas, 
Grk. rpeis); A ce-m, B cai-m ‘these’ (: Goth. pai, Grk. 
dial. rot), or A oks-, B ank- ‘grow’ (: Lat. augeo, Goth. 
aukan), A ko-, B kan- ‘kill (: Lith. Rauti ‘strike’, 
OHG houwan ‘hew’), etc. 

As to vowel correspondences the most consistent is 
the equation of A a to B ¢ as the usual reflex of PIE o, 
as A ak, B ek ‘eye’ (: Grk. éaae, Lat. oc-ulus), A kam 
B keme ‘tooth’ (: Grk. youpos ‘peg’) etc., but 
there are other possible origins as A man, B mene 
‘month’ (: Grk. pny, etc., PIE @).6 


INFLECTION: NOUNS 

The inflection of the Tocharian substantive gives a 
highly non-Indo-European impression. There are only 
sheiee primary cases, nominative, genitive and accusa- 
tive, but the latter serves as a basis for the formation 
of five (in A, four in B) secondary cases formed by 
means of attached elements, which appear to have been 
originally independent words since they correspond, for 
the most part, to prepositions, particles, etc. with re- 
lated meaning. That this agglutination has been fairly 
recent is shown by the fact that, while using the same 
process, the two dialects dive rge considerably in actual 
form. These suffixes, added to both singular and plural 


accusative, are 


A B value 
Instrumental yo sa agent, instrument 
A-case a —. —TInst. and Loc. 
Dative ac 5 destination 
Ablative as mem origin, place from 
Comitative assal mpa accompaniment 
Locative am ne place where 


In the singular the nominative generally serves as a 
base for the genitive and accusative, though the geni- 
tive may show a different base. In the plural the gent 
tive, like the secondary cases, has the accusative as its 
base. Many types of inflection show no difference be- 
tween nominative and accusative. This is more often 
true of singular than plural. The following forms are 


typical : 
A B 
Nom. paltsak palsko ‘mind’ 
Gen. palskes palskotse 
Acc. paltsak palsko 
Pl. Nom. palskant palskonta 





Gen. * palskantwis 
Acc. palskant — 





6For other details, see Language 14.20-38. 
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kassi ‘teacher’ 


Sg. Nom. kassi 


Gen. kass(i) yap kdssintse 
Acc. kdssim kdssim 

Pl. Nom. kassin kassinta 
Gen. kassissi kdssintants 
Acc. kassis kassinta 


Sg. Nom. pacar pacer ‘father’ 


Gen.  pacri patri 
Acc. pacar patar 
Pl. Nom. pdcri pacera 
Gen. pacrassi —- 
Acc. —— pacera 


t 
The secondary cases, formed by the suffixed elements 


‘to the accusative case, would then be formed as fol- 


lows: inst. sg. A paltsékyo, B palskosa, A kassinyo, 
B kassinsa, pl. A_ palskantyo, B_ palskontasa, A 
kassisyo, B kdssintasa, etc. 

Dual forms are attested in both dialects but only for 
things which occur in pairs, e.g. A pe, B pai ‘foot’, du. 
nom. and acc. A pem, B paine, A klots, B klautso ‘ear’, 
du. nom. and acc. A klosaém, B klausane, etc. 


INFLECTION: VERBS 


As opposed to the substantive, the Tocharian verb 
shows a much more decided Indo-European character. 
There are two voices, active and medio-passive (the 
latter, as in Latin, appearing both as a passive and a 
deponent ) and four moods, indicative, subjunctive, 
optative and imperative. Only the indicative dis- 
tinguishes tenses: present, preterit and imperfect. The 
subjunctive may also be used as a future. The conjuga- 
tion of the verb is built upon three tense stems: pres- 
ent, preterit and subjunctive. On the present stem are 
formed the present and imperfect indicative as well 
as certain non-finite forms, adjectives, etc.; on the pre- 
terit, the preterit indicative and the imperative, and on 
the subjunctive stem also the optative. Frequently the 
preterit and subjunctive stems are identical. 

A variety of stem-building suffixes are in evidence 
in the present stem, of which some remind one of 
Indo-European origins, e. g. d and a (cf. thematic verbs 
in Greek and Latin) or na and na (cf. presents in -nd 
in Latin or -va-ps in Greek). 

The optative is distinguished from the subjunctive 
stem by adding the characteristic i in A, # or oy 
B — without doubt the Indo-European signs, 7 (beside 
yé) in athematic, of in thematic verbs (e.g. Lat. sim, 
velim, Greek * do.pev > eiper, pepo, etc.). 

The imperative is distinguished from other forms of 
the preterit stem, not only by ending, but also by pre- 
fixed p- (before consonant groups pa-), e.g. A paklyos 
‘hear!’ (root klyos-). 


A peculiarity of the Tocharian verb is the presence 


of a causative system alongside the primary. In dialect 
A this causative formation is characterized in the pres- 
ent by an s-suffix, in the preterit chiefly by reduplica- 
tion but also by palatalization. In B we find a corres- 
ponding present formation in sk (palatalized ss) also 
with causative-iterative value. This is obviously the 
Latin -scd, Greek -oxw, Skt. -ccha-, etc. 


Two sets of endings are attested which we may, 
though without thereby assuming too much with re- 
gard to their Indo-European origins, call primary and 
secondary. The primary endings are found regularly in 
the present indicative, the subjunctive and the optative, 
the secondary regularly in the preterit and the imper- 
fect. In addition we find special imperative endings. 
Below is a tabular survey of the primary endings, both 
active and medio-passive, many of which betray, even 
to the most casual observation, their affinity to those 
of other IE languages, e.g. active isg. A -m + Ske. - 
Grk. -y, ipl. A -mds, B -em : Skt. -mas, Lat. -mus, 
2pl. A -c (from t before front vowel) : Grk. -re, 3pl. 
A -ac (from nt before front vowel) : Skt. -nti, Grk. 
dial. -yrx. The medio-passive endings in -r are espe- 
cially reminiscent of the Latin and Irish deponent and 
passive endings. 


Primary 
Active Medio-passive 
A B A B 
Sg. 1 -m -Au, -u mar -mar 
2 -t -t -tar -tar 
3-5 -am, -m -tar -tar 
Pl. 1 -mdas -em -mtar -mttar 
a 46 -cer -car -tar 
3 -fic -em, -m -ntar -ntar 


Besides these medio-passives in -r, the 3pl. preterit 
in A -r, B -re is especially noteworthy, furnishing a 
direct counterpart as it does no doubt to the Latin 3pl. 
perfect in -ére (different in origin of course from 
erunt).7 

THE PEOPLE AND THE PROBLEM 

The manuscripts date roughly from the fifth century 
to the tenth a.p., a period during which the region was 
capable of supporting a population far in excess of that 
inhabiting it today. That the culture was Buddhistic- 
Sanskrit is attested by the quantities of Buddhistic 
texts, not only in Tocharian but also in the other lan- 


guages of the region, Turkish, Sacian, etc., and also by 





7For the details of Tocharian grammar, we refer to Sieg, 
Siegling and Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik (Géttingen 
1931), fundamental for the description of dialect A but with 
only occasional reference to B and only scanty comparative re- 
marks. Lacking a — of B, we must refer to the “Re- 
marques linguistiques” “Observations linguistiques” of Meil-. 
let on the documents pub lished by Lévi in the Journal asiatique 
for rgtoft., and particularly to the articles by the same scholars 
on the verb and the noun in dialect B in the Mémoires de la 
Société de Linguistique 18.1ff., 281ff. 
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the archaeological finds. Agriculture and trade were the 
chief occupations. The region was the natural cross- 
roads of caravans between east and west, between China 
and India and Persia. Evidence for this are the com- 
mercial documents discovered, such as caravan passes 
in Tocharian B. 

So far as we know there is no original literature. The 
published manuscripts are mainly translations or re- 


N 


MouN* 


1") ) EM ‘ 


ga? 
iS Nell Man 


caravan passes, its use in wall inscriptions not only in 
Kucha but also in the Turfan area, and its occasional 
use for glossing an A text, have led to the suggestion 
that it was the spoken language of the entire region, 
whereas A, which is found exclusively in texts of a dis- 
tinctly Buddhistic-Sanskrit nature, was a literary lan- 
guage only, though even so its absence from the Kucha 
area is most peculiar.® 
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workings of Sanskrit materials. The A documents are 
chiefly from Buddhistic Canons, but also noncanonical 
texts occur: dramas, poems, hymns, proverbs, fables, 
etc. The original Tocharian material seems to consist 
only in initial or final portions concerning writer or 
translator, or in dedicatory strophes, descriptions of pic- 
tures, etc. So far the literature in dialect B is largely 
parallel to that in A, except for its use in medical texts 
(also of Sanskrit origin) and for commercial documents 
as previously indicated. But the B materials in Paris 
and especially in Berlin are hardly touched, and if, as 
some believe, B was the vernacular of the area, there 1s 
still hope for more original literature. 

The more widespread occurrence of the B manu- 
scripts (Kucha to Turfan) and the existence of profane 
literature such as medical works, such documents as 


As to the history of the bearers of this Indo- 
European language in Central Asia, little is certain. 
Their mere presence there, however, is not astonishing 
as some have assumed. The two thousand years that 
must have elapsed between their separation from the 
parent stock and the appearance of their language in 
history give time for far greater migrations. The diffi- 
culty is ‘thet the entire period is shrouded in darkness. 
That the *y were actually the Tocharians is still most un- 
certain, and that they were the Indo-Scythians no one 
longer maintains. Sieg and Siegling adopted the name 
Tocharisch from an identitication made somewhat 
earlier by the great German Orientalist, F. W. K. 





8On the distribution of the dialects cf. Sieg and Siegling, 
Tocharische Sprachreste ivf., Lévi, Fragments de textes kout- 


chéens 1of. 
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Miiller,? of this language with one called toxri in a 
Turkish document found in the Turfan material. In 
this text, a fragment of a Turkish version of a Sanskrit 
work, the Maitreyasamiti, it is said that it was first 
translated from Sanskrit into toxri and from toxri 
again into Turkish. The identity of this Turkish word 
and the Greek Toxapor seems unavoidable, but that the 
“toxri-language’’ mentioned in the Turkish document 
and the language 1 in question are the same is by no 
means certain, even though fragments of a Tocharian 
Maitreyasamiti have been found. And this is not the 
least of the difficulties. 


The Téyapor “Tocharians’ of Strabo are known to us 
from the middle of the second century B.c. as a people 
in Bactria (northern Afghanistan), far to the south 
and west of the region in question, and the Chinese 
documents, our most important source of information 
on these regions, give us the equivalent Tuholo where 
likewise the Bactrian Tocharians are apparently indi- 
cated. It is possible that we are to recognize in @ayotpo 
the earliest Greek form of the name. These, according 
to Ptolemy, were a people residing in earliest times in 
the northwest Chinese province of Kan-su. But the 
Chinese sources furnish us another name for the inhabi- 
tants of this region, the Yieh-shib. It is suggested 
that the @ayospo. were the subject, the Yiieh-shih the 
tuling, class. (Cf. below the citation from Trogus 
Pompeius. ) 

This people, the “Yiieh-shih-@ayotpo.’ began theu 
westerly migrations under the pressure of the encroach- 
ing Hsiung-nu (Huns) about 170 B.c., following the 
valleys to the north of the Tarim basin, and leaving 
scattered groups along the path at this or that oasis or 
pasturable valley, eventually arriving in the land of the 
Sai (Sacians) in the east, whom they drove further 
to the west, only to be shortly uprooted themselves by 
a Turkish people, the Wu-sun, from the north and 
driven south toward Bactria or west to the Oxus. 


This identification of the 
arrival in Bactria leaves us still in doubt as to whether 
they were the speakers of the “Tocharian” language. 
On the other hand, one thing is certain, the documents 
in dialect A furnish us another name: Aréi (pron. 
Arshi), e.g. Arsi-ype ‘Arshi-land’, Arsi-kantu ‘Arshi- 
tongue’ i.¢. ‘language’). Identification of the name 
Arsi with the Chinese Yieh-shih has been made by 
sinologists of good repute, and it seems probable that 
it ts reflected in the "Ago, a people who Strabo says 


Tocharians before their 


accompanied the Téyapo. on the invasion of Bactria, 
and in the Asiani, the reges Thocarorum according to 
Trogus Pompeius (Prologue 42). As an attempt to 
reconcile our geographical information about the 
Tocharians with the place where the language was 
found it has been suggested that dialect B, on account 


of its vernacular character (cf. above), was preserved 
by the settlers along the route of the Yiieh-shih- 
Oayovpot (==Toyapor) migrations, whereas A, the liter- 
ary language, was only later re-introduced from the 
Bactrian Tocharians with the Buddhistic-Sanskrit cul- 
ture of which it was the vehicle. 


As a way out of this maze of names, some have 
thought it preferable to avoid them entirely and call 
dialect A simply Turfanish or Karasharish, and dialect 
B Kuchean after the more important regions where the 
documents were discovered.!9 


The position of Tocharian among the other Indo- 
European languages is about as uncertain as the exact 
identity of its speakers. The lateness of its documenta- 
tion and the influences of non-Indo- European languages 
upon its development have rendered the relationship 
sull more nebulous. There are obvious correspondences 
to the West Indo-European languages, as the velar de- 
velopment of the palatal series, e.g. A kant ‘100’ : Lat. 
centum, Grk. é&Karov as opposed to Skt. ¢atam, Lith. 
Simtas, etc.; the medio-passive in -r beside similar 
forms in Italic and Celtic, the 3pl. preterit active in 
-r(e) beside the Latin perfect in -ére. However the 
medio-passive in -r is found also in Hittite and 3rd _ pl. 
middle endings in -r occur in Sanskrit and Iranian. 
Likewise Todusinn does not show the West Indo- 
European characteristic retention of the labial element 
of the labiovelar, agreeing here rather with eastern lan- 
A kam-, kum-, ‘come’ : Skt. gam-, as 
opposed to Lat. venid, Grk. Baivw, Goth. giman 
(q=-kw-), etc. Such phenomena, instead of indi- 
cating the affinities of Tocharian with other branches 
of IE, merely indicate that it has preserved many 
archaic features of the parent speech. Without going 
into the detail of the proof, based largely on agreement 
of vocabulary and common morphological innovations, 
Tocharian seems to lie linguistically between the north- 
ern Indo-European languages — Baltic, Slavic — and 
the southern —Greek, Thraco-Phrygian, Armenian 
(and possibly Hittite) — but constituting in itself an 
entirely independent branch.!! 


guages c.g. 


GeorcE S. LANE 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





9Sitzungsberichte der kgl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften 1907.958ff. 
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“Tocharian problem” cf. Schrader-Nehring, Real- 

indogermanischen  Altertumskunde — 2.542ff., 
Schwentner, Tocharisch (Geschichte der indog. Sprachwissen- 
schaft 2.V, 2) 17ff.; Hermann in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Ency- 
clopidie der class. Altertumswissenschaft, 2te Reihe, II, 1632ff.; 
Lévi, Fragments de textes koutchéens, 1-40. 

11On the relation of Tocharian to the other IE languages see 
also especially Benveniste, “Tocharien et Indo-Européen’ in Ger- 
manen und Indo-Germanen (Festschrift fiir H. Hirt) II 227ff. 
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REVIEWS 


Freedom of Speech in the Roman Republic. By 


LauRA ROBINSON. Xi, 93 pages. Baltimore 1940 


(Dissertation ) 


This Johns Hopkins thesis, written under the in- 
spiration of Tenney Frank and dedicated to him, would 
give him sound satisfaction. The author has read and 
mastered the work already done in the field and has 
gathered from a wide range of reading an extraordin- 
ary ameunt of evidence necessary for an understanding 
of the practise of Republican Rome in the matter of 
free speech. This 1s an essential service, for the details 
of legal restraint of slander and libel are, 
states, obscure. 

Miss Robinson divides the Republican period into 
three sections with 100 B.c. and 44 B.c. as the transi- 
tional dates. In the earliest period, she finds the first 
restriction of free speech, illustrated by the prosecution 
of Naevius, to be the result of defamation of state 
officials aes in the state-controlled theater. It was 


as the author 


made possible by extension of the law against carmina 
in the Twelve Tables. The other ieainein 
also cases of defamation by name and from the stage. 
was probably 


cases were 


In the second century this restriction 
made precise by a new law. The motive behind the law 
was primarily political. In oratory and satire, as op 
posed to the state-supported theater, free speech was 
not interfered with in this period. In the case of the 
satirist Lucilius, it appears likely that his happy choice 
of political affiliations may have prevented extension 
of the law to include his vigorous personal attacks. This 
seems from the evidence more probable than either of 
the more generally accepted explanations, non-citizen 
ship on the one hand or, on the other, his ‘ "impeccs able 
social position as knight and protégé of Scipio.” 

The second period, almost entirely revolutionary, con 
firmed the practise of the first. Orators were more re- 
strained in the Assembly than in the Senate but there 
is no indication that this was the result of law rather 
than of policy and good sense. The drama remained 
under wraps but not so satire, pamphlets, or lampoons. 
Under the increasingly dictatorial government after 
44 B.c., the practise of outspoken oratory declined and 
there was a correspondingly increased tendency to 
check free speech in satire and lampoon. Satire by in 
nuendo took the place of personal satire but less be- 
cause of actual legal constraint than by the fear of it or 
possibly from the good taste that avoided forcing the 
question. 

This whole dissertation is well organized and not 
only convincing but readable. The index is a welcome 
innovation. There are too many unfortunate lapses in 
proofreading. On page 12, enim for eum confuses the 
sense; in the note on page 16, inbet for rubet has the 
same effect; on page 44, note 309, probationes is e€Vvi- 


dently for probatiores and quem for quam; on page 45, 
liberatatern is merely startling; a classicist should prefer 
cryptonyms to crytonyms (86). It is, I think, a more 
serious mistake to use as evidence on page 17 a frag- 
ment of Lucilius of which more than half is conjecture, 
Also, on page 77, the reader's credulity is strained after 
he has read probably, apparently, perhaps, may have, 
may have, seems to, might well have been, and prob- 
ably, in rapid succession. Conscious of the domestic 
beam, the reviewer refrains from pointing out motes of 
foreign matter in the English style which is on the 
whole direct and understandable. 


Miss Robinson has done a service to all students of 
the Republican Age. She has pursued an investigation, 
worth while in itself, with thoroughness and acumen, 
and the result is worthy of the great series of which 
it 1s unfortunately the last. 


C. W. MENDELL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Prehistory. By A. Vayson pr PrapENNe. Author- 
ized translation by Ernest F. Row. 239 pages, 52 


figures in text. Harrap, London (1940) 6s. 


Vayson de Pradenne, distinguished French _prehis- 
torian, author of Les fraudes en archéologie préhistor- 
ique and chronicler of the Glozel forgeries, published 
shortly before his death a small volume on La pré- 
histoire (Colin, Paris 1938). Ernest F. Row has now 
translated it for English publication. 

The author defines his subject, states its aims, ex- 
plains and analyzes the theory and practice of its 
methods, and sums up- -much too compactly, I thought 

what is known of primitive technology from artifacts 
in stone, bone and pottery (11-75). Successive attempts 
have been made to base a soslainaaie chronology on 
palaeontology, archaeology and geology : . for the 
carliest periods our principal source of jahesmnien will 
be geology, aided by palaeontology, while for late 
periods archaeology will have the field almost entirely 
to itself” (86). Thus equipped, M. Vayson proceeds 
to a condensed summary of the geological phenomena 
relevant to the study of the Stone Age, followed by 
outlines of the archi acological classifications of artifacts 
of the Early, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, Meso- 
lithic and Neolithic cultures, and brief notes on the 
associated human remains, correlating the whole in a 
chronological t table valid for western Europe (141). 
The longest section of the book (142-227) 1s a survey 
of prehistoric material by continents, Africa, Eurasia, 
Oceania-America. 

In his preface (5) M. Vayson refers to the volume 
as a textbook, but it is compressed beyond the point 
where it would be entirely suitable for this purpose. I 
found it rather an admirable syllabus upon which a 
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course in prehistory might be based where the works 
of other prehistorians, Boule, Breuil, Burkitt and Childe 
(who are not mentioned), Keith, Menghin, Montelius, 
Obermaier for example, were available for supplement- 
ary study; but perhaps no better for the purpose than 


Miles Burkitt’s Prehistory (1921). 


The numerous text-figures are very 
There is an index, but no bibliography. The transla- 
tion is simple and clear, with the original occasionally 
showing through. One major criticism: M. Vayson 
denied ‘the now rapidly accumulating evidence for the 

man in the Americas. 


informative. 


presence ot palae olithic 


Observations sur la langue des actes d’affran- 
chissement delphiques. By Mice: Lejeune. 
159 pages. Klincksieck, Paris 1g40 (Collection Lin- 
guistique, XLVII) 8o fr. 


There have been published about a thousand of the 
inscriptions found at Delphi which record acts of manu- 
mission of slaves. One of the reasons for the great value 
of these inscriptions 1s that they supply us with in- 
formation on the life of the Delphic dialect over a 
period of three hundred years (roughly 200 B.c. to 100 
\.D.), for the prescribed formulae of the acts allowed 
frequent variations of forms and constructions. Since 
a thorough study of the language of the acts is im- 
possible without ‘the publication of a complete Corpus, 
Lejeune’s purpose in the present work is to point out 
what the nature of such a study should be, and what 
interpretations should be put upon the results gained 
from it. His method is to collect all possible examples 
in the acts of manumission of the variants of a few 
chosen forms and constructions and, with the chron- 
ology in mind, to examine the variants and their rela 
tions to one another and often to the variants of other 
forms and constructions, so that he can form an idea of 
the evolution of each particular usage and of the in- 


fluences which may have been active in the evolution. 


Chapter I is the Introduction. In Chapter II, The 
Structure of Consecutive Clauses, Lejeune considers the 
clause éd’ Ore eAevGepov elev avrov Kal dvepamrtov Gro 
Xpov Ov qoveovTa 0 Ka OédAne Kai 
dmror p€ ov Ta ols Ka Be An. He is chie Aly concerned with 
the variants of éf’ dure (especially dare, eb’ du, and 
é dron) and with the case (nominative or accusative) 
of the predicate adjectives and the participles. Chapter 
III deals in general with expressions of mood in clauses 
of contingency, conditional, temporal, or relative. In 
Chapter IV Lejeune discusses the variant forms 
pdprvpo. and paprupes, rot and oi, iapeis and iepeis 
in the formula “Witnesses, the priests . Chapter 
V brings an investigation of the endings of the third 
person “plural of the present active imperative (-rw, 


, ‘ , 
TAVTMVY TOV TAVTa 


-rwv( or -twoav), of the athematic dative plural (-os), 
and of the thematic dative singular (-o.). Chapters 
II and III are concerned purely with the evolution in 
itself of each mode of expression; Chapters 1V and V 
treat the question of influences bearing upon each form 
studied. 

In his final chapter Lejeune states that the greatest 
rivalry between variant forms and constructions and 
most changes of usage occurred during the second cen- 
tury B.c. In these rivalries and changes it is impossible 
to see clearly what réle if any, was played by individual 
habits ot preferences of either those who sold the slaves 
or those whose duty it was to edit the acts, or by 
changes in the body of officials of the temple. In mat- 
ters of syntax (Chapters II and III), there seems to 
have been little of the penetration which one might 
except after 200 B.c. of JTonmian-Attic elements; still 
certain Ionian-Attic forms, e.g. the 1 imperative plural in 
-rwoav, were introduced, though with varying degrees 
of permanence. With regard to such forms as ptprupot 
and the athematic dative plural in -o.s, the question is 
one of developments taking place in Northwest Greece. 

Lejeune’s work is indeed exhaustive and intense; he 
considers his material from all possible angles; he de- 
votes much space to tables with which to indicate most 
comprehensively when and in what numbers the var- 
iants of the various forms and constructions appeared. 
In view of the necessary limits to his study, it is im- 
possible to see how his results, and the conclusions 
based on them, could have been more definite. In his 
closing sentence Lejeune says, “A propos des affran- 
chissements delphiques, nous avons voulu commencer 
a poser, de fagon précise, un probléme général qui con- 
cerne les parlers grecs du Nord-Ouest.” 

LYNN KIRTLAND 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, EXETER 


First Latin Book. By Jacos Mann. xiv, 506 pages, 
illustrated. Pitman, New York 1939 $1.95 

Mann’s First Latin Book will appeal primarily to 
teachers who prefer all their material between the covers 
of one book, and to those who find it necessary to teach 
in Latin classes English grammar and ancient history, 
if their students are ever to know them. 

The material is presented in sixty lessons, including 
nine review lessons which are spaced at approximately 
equal intervals. The lessons are, with minor variations, 
uniformly arranged and include explanatory grammat- 
ical material, a reading passage extending to about 250 
words in later lessons, vocabulary, an information sec- 
tion of 200 to 300 words dealing with Roman history 
and antiquities, and exercises. 

Paradigms are well and generously displayed; there 
are, however, some points which seem open to criticism 
in the treatment of forms. Occasionally a new form is 
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introduced with inadequate comment: arcium is on 
page 68 beside ducum, but 1-stems are first discussed on 
page 98. To give dative and ablative plural of dea and 
filia as exclusively in dbus (126, ie does not cor- 
respond with citations in, for example, Harper's. Why 
must writers of textbooks continue to give us a full 
plural for the defective mare (98, 266, 461)? “Marium” 
is once used in a reading passage (352). 

The treatment of syntax, though possibly somewhat 
longer than necessary, 1s generally clear and well em 
English grammar is taught simultaneously 
with the Latin. Particularly g the exercises on 
word order (26), résumé of ablative (253), 
planation of possessives (298-9), and instructions re 
parsing and giving syntax (383). One might criticize 
the statement that intransitive verbs cannot be used in 
the passive (146), in view of the frequency in Caesar 
of constructions like pugnatur or ventum est. The les- 
sons on the subjunctive crowd too much into too small 
a space, compared with the scale of the rest of the 


phasized. 
good are 
uses 


book, to be very useful. 
for word-study, 
Obtined 


The author useful material 
though some statements are questionable. 
(402) illustrates an intensive, rather than the meaning 
‘on account of” « or ‘against’. The derivation of circumdo 
from do ‘give’ (which seems to be intended on page 
227) is at least doubtful. On pronunciation, the state 

ment on page 64 that qu and gu are to be pronounced 
as one consonant is to be preferred over that on page 3 


that #7 is a diphthong in qui. 


gives 


Teachers will find a good deal to criticize in Mann's 
reading passages. In the first place, it takes more than 
lack of sentence numbers to make connected discourse: 
repetition of a single thought through several gram 
matical changes will not convince even a beginner that 
he is getting a story instead of grammatical drill. Some 
passages include bad history. ae example, in the story 
of Romulus and Remus at Alba Longa, it is hardly ap 
propriate to say: Rex magnum exercitum Romae esse 
neque audivit neque putavit (270). In 
technical use of the title, Caesar princeps (67) is un- 
fortunate. Occasionally also adjacent sentences are con 


tradictory, or simply do not make sense. 


view of the 


Mann’s presentation of Roman history and antiqui 
ties is thoroughly temperate, and probably on the 
whole valuable, but some of his statements will convey 
an impression of certainty where none should be felt, 
and others will leave an impression contrary to what 1s 
generally believed. Legends are passed on as fact in 
‘Morituri te salutamus’ (273) and the original ten 
month Roman year (359). On page 316 1s a good 
view of the Atrium Vestae, looking toward the Basilica 
of Maxentius; unfortunately the ener is named the 
Baths of Caracalla. It is a little too inclusive to say 
that modern ideas of family life and of the sacredness 


—$$—$—, 


of the home (170) are due to Roman ideas. A Roman 
betrothal in which the bride-to-be herself said ‘Spondeo’ 
(320) would have been rather unusual. Several times 
the author uses ‘patrician’ as a synonym for ‘noble’ or 
‘member of the wealthy class’, which is apt to be mis- 
leading when used of periods later than the Hortensian 
law. It is by no means certain that wealth can be 
asserted (76) to have been the original distinction be- 
tween the orders. It seems an oversimplification to at- 
tribute latifundia (170) to visits to Carthage or to 
increase in the number of slaves. I was not aware that 
any historians would have it that all seven kings were 
a conquering Etruscan dynasty (406); these is, of 
course, good reason to think that this was true of the 
last three. 


In format the book is slightly larger and heavier 
than the average. Tinted paper is used and is a marked 
improvement over glazed white. Printing is clear and 
pages are attractive except for occasional crowding in 
the exercises. Misprints are few; vidérunt for vidérunt 
(134) and amicorum for amicérum (168) might be 
mentioned. 


L. S. Hrrcucock 


LOS ALAMOS SCHOOL, OTOWI, NEW MEXICO 


The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers. The 
extant writings of Epicurus, Epictetus, 
Lucretius, Marcus, Aurelius. Edited, and with 
Introduction by WurrNey J. Oates. xxvi, 627 pages. 
Random House, New York (1940) $3 

Professor Oates presents, in one volume well printed, 


have of the four writers who give us most 
ethical schools of 


com plet e 


all that we 
of our account of the two 
which 


4 reat 


the late classical world, have been and _ are 
sull components in the background of our practice and 
That he presents all these writings and not 


prof ession. 
first virtue 


sclections, no matter how judicious, is a 
for the and for the teacher 
comes a single book to which he can refer students. 


curious reader who wel- 


The translations are those of Cyril ee (Ept- 
curus), H. A. J. Munro (Lucretius), P. E. Matheson 
(Epictetus), and George Long + ih Aurelius) ; 
all of accepted trustworthiness and skill. Long’s Marcus 
and Munro’s Lucretius are older versions which some 
may feel have been bettered since. The Epictetus may 
be the one most likely to rouse rivalry from an older 
version; with those who learned Epictetus i in the 1758 
one of Mrs. Carter. There are included the life of 
Epicurus by Diogenes Laertius, Cleanthes’s Hymn to 
Zeus translated by James Adam, Matthew Arnold's 
essay on Marcus Aurelius, a subject index to Epictetus 
and one to Marcus each from the original translation, 
brief notes by the editor chiefly of references, a brief 
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but useful glossary “the more obscure allusions to 
mythological or historical persons and places,” and an 
Introduction by the editor. This, of twelve pages, is 
helpful by sketching, on the whole clearly and inter- 
estingly, the previous Greek story and the outline of 
the two presented systems. I think it would be more 
helpful if it stressed the Socratic ethics rather than the 
metaphysics of the Idea, which the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans probably did not understand and certainly 
cared little about. 

The editor suffers from a philologist’s trustfulness 
that philosophers know what they mean and agree as 
to what they mean by such words as ‘dualism’ and 
‘rationalism.’ His central thesis, that Epicurean and 
Stoic are parts of a “‘monistic and rationalistic’”’ reaction 
from the “dualism and irrationalism” of Plato seems 
less true than the contrary arrangement of the isms. 
It is true that much later comes the teaching of Plo- 
tinus with the tag “Neo-Platonism’; but its Platonism 
is debatable, and its otherworldliness and anti-intellec- 


tualism are not so much a reappearance after an in- 
terim as they are the culmination of an increasing tem- 
per already apparent in Epicurean and Stoic teaching, 
an otherworldliness and anti-intellectualism, a discour- 
agement, which they shared with their world as a 
falling away from the great days of Athens and 
Greece, from the confident curiosity of Socrates and 
Plato. 

One may also question the repeated assurance that 
“unquestionably the weakest link in the chain of 
| the Epicurean | argument, ” “undoubtedly the weakest 
point in the structure”, is the “swerve of the atom.” 
The fall of the atoms (which seemed to require the 
swerve if any world is to be got) is the point most 
revealing the naiveness in natural science of Epicurus; 
but the swerve itself as embodying chance and free 
will needs to be a “weakest point” only if one is de- 
termined on determinism. 

Avpert L. HAMMOND 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 


elsewhere. 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Diocles of Carystus. W. LL. WarDALE. Diocles of 
Carystos and German Popular Medicine. ‘The facts 
known about this physician and pupil of Aristotle are 
reviewed and an English translation is given from the 
Greek text (in Paulus Aegineta 1.100) of his letter, now 
recognized as genuine, to King Antigonus on dietetic 
rules. The Latin version in Marcellus, Liber de Medica- 
mentis (c. 410 a.p.) is analyzed; the translator, called 
Largius Designatianus, was a monk with some know- 
ledge of medicine, working from an earlier Latin ver- 
sion; the manuscript tradition of Marcellus is reviewed, 
emphasis being ple iced on the importance of Fulda in 
its transmission. ‘The chapters in Bede’s De Temporum 
Ratione (725 a.p.) derived from the letter of Diocles 
are analysed; subsequent medieval adaptations are de- 
scribed; and a hitherto unpublished Low German ver- 
sion is printed from Brit. Mus. Ms. Add. 16892. 

MA 9 (1940) 61-78 (Heironimus ) 


Martial. Iritz Water. Zu einigen Dichterstellen. 


947.5 real <mi>serum after hircosis; 11.98.12 
saepi<b>us after sella. 
PhW @ (1940) 476 (Plumpe) 


Seneca. WitiiAM Harpy ALEXANDER, Two Contri- 
butions by Seneca to the Ancient Theory of Imitation. 
Epistles LX XIX, 5-6; LXXXIV, 5-8. An analysis and 
evaluation of the ancient view concerning imitation and 
originality. Of the two Senecan passages, the first con- 
tains reference to “subject matter that has already been 
exhausted,” which reveals the view, held concerning 
epic by the Alexandrians, the Latin elegists, and even 
Vergil, that the extent and quality of previous work in 
a genre may preclude the possibility of originality in 


that field; the second fully describes the process of 
“original” imitation. 
TrRSC! 34 (1940) 15-25 (Pratt) 
W. Beare. The Secret of Terence. Claims 
that Terence “was a much more independent dramatist 
than he pretended to be.” Analysis of scenes from 
Andria and Eunuchus to prove introduction of new 
characters not in Greek original. ‘Contaminare’ meant 
to spoil Greek model, not to combine two. 
Hermathena 56 (1940) 21-39 (Taylor) 


Thucydides. I. A. THompson. Notes on Thucydides 
/. Manuscript readings and editorial interpretations of 
several words and passages. 


Hermathena 56 (1940) 136-45 (Taylor) 
Vergil. Norman W. DeWitt. The Intensified Style. 


This term is applied to such passages of concentrated 
meaning as ‘Sunt lacrimae rerum’ which are common in 
the Aeneid, not in the other Vergilian poems. The ex- 
planation is that Vergil, like other Augustan poets, e.g. 
Pollio and Varius, was influenced by a remark of 
Agrippa (see Brummer’s Vitae Vergilianac, p. 10). 
Vergilius 6 (1940) 3-7 (McCracken) 
- - Grorce E. Duckwortrn. Recent Work on 
Vergil, In spite of the inaccessibility of some foreign 
publications the 1940 bibliography of Vergil contains 
thirty-three items. 
Vergilius 6 (1940) 49-50 (McCracken) 
- J. G. Hawtuorneé. Detphobus in Hades 
( deneid VI. 494-547). Analysis of the passage wherein 
Aeneas meets Deiphobus in Hades and hears how 
Helen’s treachery has resulted in his mutilation. 
Vergilius 6 (1940) 32-7 (McCracken) 
. E. L. Hicuparcer. Vergil and Horace, 
Friends, The two friends had many points in common, 
but in particular their indebtedness to Homer, from 
whom Vergil derived much, e.g. the character of Aeneas. 
This he developed into the sort of real Roman whom 
Horace portrays in his poetry. 
Vergilius 6 (1940) 38-40 


Terence. 


(McCracken) 





1Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Sciences. 
Historical 
499 pages. 


sibliography of Historical 
International Committee of 
Sciences, Oxford. Year 12, 1937. xxx, 
Nijhoff, The Hague 1939 16 ff. 

Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, begriindet von Conrad Bursian, 
herausg. von ANDREAS THIERFELDER. Mit dem Beiblatte: 
sibliotheca philologica classica. Jahrgang 1940, II. 
Band 270. 412 pages. Reisland, Leipzig 1940. 

Altitalische Sprachdenkmiler 1931-1937, by JOHANN BaPTis1 
HOFMANN) (1-122);  Lateinische Syntax 1926-1935, by 
HERMANN AMANN (123-248); Vulgar- und Spatlatein 1925- 
1936, by THEODOR BOEGEI. (256-405) 


International 
Edited for the 


Marouzeau, J. L’année philologique. Bibliographie 
critique et analytique de l’antiquité greco-latine, Tome 
13. Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1940 100 fr. 

STUDIES 

Sacrata. Die Anfange der 
44 pages. Pantheon, Amster- 
(3.40 M.) 


Italien und die dorische 


1940 (Albae Vig- 


HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. SOCIAL 


ALTHEIM, FRANz. Lex 
plebeischen Organisation. 
dam 1939 (Albae Vigiliae, H. 1) 

, and EF, TRAUTMANN. 
Wanderung. Pantheon, Amsterdam 
iliae, H. 5) 

BervE, H. Pericles. 29 pages. Barth, Leipzig 1940 
(Leipziger Universitatsreden, 2) 1 M. 

CorNELIus, Frrepricu. Untersuchungen zur 
romischen Geschichte. 128 pages. Reinhardt, 
1940 4.80 M. 

DELLA VALLE, Guipo. Gaio Memmio dedicatario del 
poema di Lucrezio. Pages 731-886. Bardi, Rome 1939 
(R. Acc. Naz. dei Lincei, Ser. VI, Vol. XIV, fasc. 7-12) 
Scipio und Hannibal. Kampf um d. 
Mittelmeer. 291 pages, ill. Walter, Olten 1939 5.80 fr. 

Dorf, Puusp. Our Early Heritage. A Visualized 
Text in Ancient and Medieval History, edited by JoHNn 
T. FARRELL. 352 pages, ill, maps. Oxford Book Com- 
pany, New York 1940 $1 


friihen 
Munich 


DONAUER, FR. 


Perser- 


ErzeEN, AFiF. Kilikien bis zum Ende der 
herrschaft. 131 pages. Noske, Borna-Leipzig 1940 
( Dissertation) 

GAMILLSCHEG, Ernst. Uber die Herkunft der Ru- 
manen. 20 pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (From 
Jahrbuch d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1940) 


Herinc, Danie, WessTER, and others. Time and Its 
Mysteries. Series II. Four Lectures given on the 
James Arthur Foundation, New York University. — viii, 
137 pages, 2 figures. New York University Press, New 
York 1940 $2 


1, The Time Concept and Time Sense among Cultured and 


Uncultured Peoples, by Dante Wrsster HERING; 2, What 
is Time? by WILLIAM Francis Gray SWANN; 3, Time and 
Individuality, by JoHN Dewey; 4, Time and the Growth 
of Physics, by ArtHuUr H. ComprTon. 

Hrozny, Friepricu. Die alteste Geschichte Vorder- 


169 pages, ill., 1 plate, 3 maps. Melantrich, 
Prague 1940 85 K. 

McDonatp, A. H. The Rise of Roman Imperialism. 
18 pages. Australasian Publishing Co., Sydney 1940 


asiens. 


Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Staates. xix, 448 pages, 8 plates. Beck, Munich 1949 
(Byzantinisches Handbuch, T. 1, Bd 2 = Handbuch d. 
Altertumswissenschaften, Abt. 12, T. 1, Bd 2) 28M. 
Kurt. Volksgeschichte der Germanen, 
Georc Usape.. 325 pages, ill., maps, 

Jerlin 1940 4.80 M. 

RopGers, WILLIAM LEDYARD. Naval Warfare Under 
Oars: 4th to 16th Centuries. 358 pages, ill., maps. U. S. 
Naval Institute, Annapolis 1939 

ROMHELD, ARM. Ursprung u. Untwicklg d. Begriffs d. 
“civita” in Italien. Untersucht bis z. J. 1500. 110 pages, 
Petrarca-Haus, Cologne 1940 (Ital. Stud. 6) (Disser- 
tation) 3.60 M. 

SCHENKE, FRIEDRICH. Das 
Jahrhundert, volkisch gesehen. 160 


OSTROGORSKY, GEORG. 


PASTENACI, 
Mit e. Vorw. v. 
Junge Generation, 


Christentum im. ersten 
pages. Verl. Dt. 


Christen, Weimar 1940 (Studien zu dt. Theologie u, 
Frommigkeit, Bd 5) 3 M. 
ScuusterR, Mauriz. Der Tatenbericht d. Kaisers 


\ugustus (Monumentum Ancyranum). Dt. u. m. aus- 
fiihrl. Erl. verf. v. M. Schuster. Mit e. Anh.: Die Ger- 
manenkampfe mit Augustus bei Vellejus u. Florus. 60 
pages. Osterr. Landesverl., Vienna 1940 1 M. 

SipEr, Heinricnw. Das Fithreramt des Augustus. 107 
pages. Hirzel, Leipzig 1940 (Abhandlungen d. philol.- 
hist. Klasse d. Sachs. Akademie d. Wiss. Bd 44, Nr 2) 
6.70 M. 

STEIN, ARTHUR. 
Institut der P. Pazmany-Universitat fiir 
und Archaologie, Budapest 1940 (Dissertationes 
nonicae 1.11) 15 pengo 

WaLBANK, F. W. Philip V of Macedon. xi, 387 
pages, 2 plates, 10 maps. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1940 ($4) 

WILCKEN, ULricn. Zur Entwicklung der ro6mischen 
Diktatur. 32 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (From 
Abhandlungen d. Preuss Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. KI. 
Jg 1940, Nr 1) 2M. 


Die Legaten von Moesien. 138 pages. 
Miunzkunde 
Pan- 


NUMISMATICS 


RICHARD, Die 
x, 240 pages, 40 plates. 


Miunzbildnisse v. Maxi- 


DELBRUECK, 
Mann, Ber- 


minus bis Carinus. 
lin 1940 30 M. 

Heipinc, Orto, Nachf. Versteigerungs-katalog 80. 
Goldmiinzen aller Zeiten und Lander. Antike Miinzen, 
Romisch-Deutsches Reich, Geistlichkeit, Weltliche Her- 
ren, Stadte. Besonders reiche Reihen v. Sachsen u. 
Wiirttemberg. 160 pages, 30 plates. Helbing Nachf., 
Munich 1940 

LANCKORONSKI, Leo and Maria. Das griechische Ant- 
litz in Weisterwerken der Miinzkunst. 72 pages, 25 
plates. Pantheon, Amsterdam 1940 (Albae Vigiliae, H. 
3) (3.40 M.) 

LANGE, Kurt. Gotter Griechenlands. 
antiker Miinzkunst. 127 pages, ill. Mann, 
(Bilderhefte antiker Kunst, H. 7) 12 M. 


Meisterwerke 


Serlin 1941 


ANCIENT SCIENCE 

CasticLiont, Arturo. A History of Medicine [from 
prehistoric times...], translated from the Italian and 
edited by E. B. Krumpnaar. 1081 pages, ill. Knopf, 
New York 1941 $8.50 

Kircu, Kari Marita. Volksmedizinische Behandlungs- 
weisen d. Frauenkrankheiten im Altertum. 34 pages. 
Triltsch, Diisseldorf 1939 (Dissertation) 2.80 M. 

REIDEMEISTER, Kurt. Die Arithmetik der Griechen. 
31 pages, 1 plate. Teubner, Leipzig 1940 2.50 M. 











